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SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY.—No. X. 


We give the ‘ Spectator,’ No. 335, without abridgment. 
It is by Addison. 

“ My friend Sir Roger de Coverley, when we last met 
together at the club, told me that he had a great mind 
to see the new tragedy (‘ The Distressed Mother’) with 
me, assuring me at the same time that he had not been 
at a play these twenty years. ‘The last I saw,’ said 
Sir Roger, ‘ was the ‘ Committee,’ which I should not 
have gone to neither had not I been told beforehand 
that it was a good Church of England comedy.’ He 
then proceeded to inquire of me who this distressed 
mother was; and upon hearing that she was Hector’s 
widow, he told me that her husband was a brave man, 
and that when he was a school-boy he had read his life 
at the end of the dictionary. My friend asked me in 
the next place if there would not be some danger in 
coming home late, in case the Mohocks should be 
abroad. ‘I assure you,’ says he, ‘I thought I had 
fallen into their bende last night; for I observed two 
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or three lusty black men that followed me half way up 
Fleet Street, and mended their pace behind me in pro- 

rtion as I put on to get away from them. You must 
cnow,’ continued the knight with a smile, ‘I fancied 
they had a mind to hunt me; for I remember an honest 
gentleman in my neighbourhood who was seryed such 
a trick in King Charles the Second’s time, for which 
reason he has not ventured himself in town ever since. 
I might have shown them very good sport had this 
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been their design; for, as I am an old fox-hunter, I 
should have turned and dodged, and have played them 
a thousand tricks they-had never seen in their lives 
before.’ Sir Roger added, that ‘ if these gentlemen 
had any such intention, they did not succeed very well 
in it; for I threw them out,’ says he, ‘at the end of 
Norfolk Street, where I doubled the corner, and got 
shelter in my lodgings before they could imagine what 
was become of me. However,’ says the knight, ‘ if 
Captain Sentry will make one with us to-morrow night, 
| you will both of you call upon me about four 
o'clock, that we may be at the house before it is full, 
I will have my own coach in readiness to attend you, 
for John tells me he has got the fore-wheels mended.’ 

“ The captain, who did not fail to meet me there at 
the appointed hour, bid Sir Roger fear nothing, for 
that he had put on the same sword which he made use 
of at the battle of Steenkirk. Sir Roger’s servants, and 
among the rest my old friend the butler, had, I found, 
provided themselves with good oaken plants, to attend 
their master upon this occasion. When we had placed 
him in his coach, with myself at his left hand, the cap- 
tain before him, and his butler at the head of his foot- 
men in the rear, we conveyed him in safety to the 
playhouse, where, after having marched up the entry 
in good order, the captain and I went in with him, and 
seated him betwixt us in the pit. As soon as the 
house was full and the candles lighted, my old friend 
stood up and looked about him with that pleasure 
which a mind seasoned with humanity naturally feels 
in itself at the sight of a multitude of people who seem 
pleased with one another, and partake of the same 
common entertainment. [I could not but fancy to 
myself, as the old man stood up in the middle of the 
pit, that he made a very proper centre to a tragic 
audience. Upon the entering of Pyrrbus, the knight 
told me that he did not believe the King of France 
himself had a betterstrut. I was indeed very attentive 
to my old friend’s remarks, because I looked upon 
them as a piece of natural criticism, and was well 
pleased to hear him, at the conclusion of almost every 
scene, telling me that he could not imagine how the 
play would end. One while he appeared much con- 
cerned for Andromache; and a little while after as 
much for Hermione; and was extremely puzzled to 
think what would become of Pyrrhus. 

“When Sir Roger saw Andromache’s obstinate re- 
fusal to her lover’s importunities, he whispered me in 
the ear, that he was sure she would never have him; 
to which he added, with a more than — vehe- 
mence, ‘ You can't imagine, Sir, what it is to have to 
do with a widow.’ Upon Pyrrhus his threatening to 
leave her, the knight shook his head, and muttered to 
himself, * Ay, do if you can.’ This part dwelt so much 
upon my friend’s imagination, that at the close of the 
third act, as I was thinking on something else, he 
whispered me in my ear, ‘ These widows, Sir, are the 
most perverse creatures in the world. But pray,’ says 
he, ‘ you that are a critic, is the play according to your 
dramatic rules, as you call them ? Should your people 
in tragedy always talk to be understood? Why, there 
is nota single sentence in this play that I do not know 
the meaning of.’ 

“The fourth act very luckily began before I had 
time to give the old gentleman an answer. ‘ Well,’ 
says the ‘knight, sitting down with great satisfaction, 
‘I suppose we are now to see Hector’s ghost.’ He 
then renewed his attention, and, from time to time, fell 
a-praising the widow. He made, indeed, a little mis- 
r+ een to one of her pages, whom, at his first entering, 
he took for Astyanax; but quickly set himself right 
in that icular, though, at the same time, he owned 
he should have been glad to have seen the little boy, 
who, says he, must needs be a very fine child by the 
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account that is given of him. Upon Hermione’s going 
off with a menace to Pyrrhus, the audience gave a loud 
clap, to which Sir Roger added, ‘On my word, a nota- 
ble young baggage.’ 

“As there was a very remarkable silence and still- 
ness in the audience during the whole action, it was 
natural for them to take the opportunity of the inter- 
vals between the acts to express their opinion of the 
players, and of their respective parts. Sir Roger, 

earing a cluster of them praise Orestes, struck in with 
them, and told him that he thought his friend Pylades 
was a very sensible man. As they were afterward ap- 
plauding Pyrrhus, Sir Roger put in a second time: 
‘ And let me tell you,’ says he, ‘ though he speaks but 
little, I like the old fellow in whiskers as well as any 
of them.’ Captain Sentry, seeing two or three wags 
who sat near us lean with an attentive ear towards Sir 
Roger, and fearing lest they should smoke the knight, 
plucked him by the elbow, and whispered something 
in his ear that lasted till the opening of the fifth act. 
The knight was wonderfully attentive to the account 
which Crestes gives of Pyrrhus’s death, and, at the 
conclusion of it, told me it was such a bloody piece of 
work ‘that he was g!ad it was not done upon the stage. 
Seeing afterwards Orestes in his raving fit, he grew 
more than ordinarily serious, and took occasion to mo- 
ralize (in bis way) upon an evil conscience, adding, 
= Orestes in his madness looked as if he saw some- 

ing. 

* As we were the first that came into the house, so 
we were the last that went out of it, being resolved 
to have a clear passage for our old friend, whom we 
did not care to venture among the justling of the 
crowd. Sir Roger went out fully satisfied with his 
entertainment, and we guarded him to his lodging in 
the same manner that we brought him to the play- 
house, being highly pleased for my own part, not only 
with the performance of the excellent piece which 
had been presented, but with the satisfaction which it 
had given to the good old man.” 


LIVING ON THE ALPINE GLACIERS. 


THeEre have been within the last few years some ve 
remarkable enterprises and researches connected wit 
the ~— of glaciers, or masses of ice among moun- 
tain-valleys. - Agassiz, Professor Forbes, and other 

hilosophers in almost every part of Europe, have 

en and now are engaged in these researches.: Pro- 
fessor Forbes has recently given an account of some 
of these researches; but we will at present confine 
ourselves to the description given by M. Desor, for the 
* Bibliothéque Universelle de Genéve,’ and by M. Agas- 
siz, for the ‘ Edinburgh Philosophical Journal.’ 

For several] successive years M. Agassiz has visited 
the Alps, for the purpose of remaining among the icy 
summits of the mountains long enough to make ob- 
servations on the geological phenomena connected with 
the formation and progress of the ice. On these ocea- 
sions he was usually accompanied by a few scientific 
friends, and aided by experienced guides. . As a means 
of obtaining somethipg like a dwelling-place during 
their sojourn, they were wont to construct a rude 
kind of hut under a projecting mass of rock, and there 
live exposed to rough usage such as nothing but the 
ardour of science could enable them to bear. The 
hut became known by the high-sounding title of the 
Hotel des Neuchiitelois, and has acquired quite a cele- 
brity among scientific travellers. The hut was at a 
height of seven thousand five hundred feet, built on 
the icy glacier itself, and far removed from any ordi- 
ig terre 

is icy hotel was simply a cabin twelve feet long, 
six broad, and four high. It had pure ice for its 
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foundation, probably a hundred feet in thickness; and 
on this a layer of broad stones was Jaid to form a 
flooring. A bed of herbs, gathered on the sides of the 
glacier, served as a mattress, on which was placed a 
double covering ef waxed cloth, to keep out dampness. 
As the sides of the hut were merely formed of a dry 
stone wall, the inmates endeavoured to guard against 
violent winds by stopping up the interstices with 
bunches of grass, It nevertheless happened frequeutly, 
in spite of precautions, that a hurricane blew fearfully 
through the wall; but as the adventurers were gene- 
rally fatigued by the labours of the day, they ee 
soundly at night in spite of the storms. It was only 
on rainy or snowy nights that they were seriously dis- 
composed ; for the large block of rock which, by its 
projection, formed the roof of the hut was fissured 
throughout, and thus furnished openings for water to 
penetrate. ‘‘ Whenever one of these little streamlets,” 
says M. Agassiz, “ encountered an inequality, a cascade 
was formed, which awoke in an annoying manner those 
who happened to be under it. Sometimes one and 
sometimes another was seen rising up and seizing a 
candle, endeavouring with his finger to give another 
direction to the troublesome rill. But soon recovering 
its first direction, it would proceed to moisten the per- 
sen to the right or left, and thus rouse him by dropping 
provokingly into his ear or mouth. The unfortunate 
individual would then get up in his turn, and try to 
correct the course of the water, or probably send it to 
sprinkle his companion near him.” 

In order to inure themselves to the cold, several of 
the party adopted the habit of bathing the body every 
morning in iced water, in a large tub which the guides 
placed every evening before the door of the hut. At 
first this practice seemed severe, but they soon became 
accustomed to it, and did not ten wish to give it up; 
for, after the first disagreeable sensation was sur- 
mounted, they were sure to feel warm, and could wear 
their ordinary dresses with impunity; whereas those 
who dreaded the icy bath, and did not make use of it, 
suffered from cold afterwards much more than the 
others. : 

In the expedition of 1841 there were six gentlemen 
and six guides, the former occupying the Hdtel des 
Neuchatelois, and the latter anvther hut at a short 
distance. The day’s labours consisted in making me- 
tedrological observations; boring a hole through the 
whole thickness of ice under foot, as a means of de- 
termining the depth of the glacier ; visiting the moun- 
tain summits to view the surrounding district, or the 
valleys which separated them. These being the prin- 
cipal objects of employment, the day passed generally 
thus:—Jacob Leuthold, the chief guide, who was at 
ihe same time chief cook, came to the ‘ hétel’ at four 
or five in the morning to prepare breakfast, which 
consisted of chocolate and cold eatables. When their 
employers had breakfasted, the guides made their own 
breakfast of a kind of cheese-soup. After this, every 
one went to work in some way or other, in furtherance 
of the scientific object in view; and the party did not 
re-assemble at the hut till about noon. All congre- 
gated round a fire, each one bringing with him an 
appetite which gave a relish to anything that the cook 
had been able to prepare. Mutton, goat’s flesh, and 
rice were the principal viands; and these were eaten 
in the open air, a large flat block of stone serving as a 
table. A cup of coffee and a cigar concluded the 
dinner, and the party then again dispersed on their 
rambles. Returning to the hut at about seven o’clock 
in the evening, they sat down to another hot meal, out- 
side the hut (for the ‘ hétel’ seems to have served only 
as a sleeping-room). The supper being over, they 
entered the hut, and exchanged the day-dress for a 
warm clothing of cloaks and furs; and when night 
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arrived, they closed the curtain which served as a door, 
lighted a candle, wrapped themselves up a8 well as 
they could, and went to sleep. 

They passed about a month in this manner, during 
which time they had numerous visitors, attracted, 
during their journeys across the Alps, by the existence 
of such a novel kind of ice-bound colony. Some of 
these visitors were men of science, from England, 
France, Germany, and Switzerland, while others were 
mere pleasure tourists. 

It was only during the summer months that this 
prolonged residence on the Glaciers was bearable. 
But, as a means of determining an important question 
concerning the motion of glaciers in winter, MM. 
Agassiz and Desor resolved on making the ascent to 
these cold regions in the beginning of the month of 
March, when winter still presents its rigorous aspect 
in the Alps. This eccurred in the year 184]; and 
they went, among other objects, to visit their Hétel 
des Neuchitelois. The state in which they found this 
rude abode, and the struggles which they had to en- 
counter before they could reach it, will further illus- 
trate the rugged path which they had marked out for 
themselves. 

In the course of the journey, the travellers caine to 
the mountain of the Grimsel, situated between the 
Alpine valleys of Valais and Hassli. A small traffic 
is carried on between these districts; the inhabitants 
of the one bringing cheese, and those of the other 
bringing wine, brandy, rice, and other provisions from 
the south. The barter is carried on at the Hospice 
of the Grimsel, where both parties meet, and again 
return to their homes. A little of this traffic is carried 
on in winter; but if the weather be very severe, all 
intercourse is stopped, and the keeper of the Hospice 
is then in a very desolate situation. During the winter 
of 1839-40 he passed thirty-five days without seeing a 
human figure. “ This long isolation,” he remarked, 
‘**seemed to me so painful, that, on — the 
first traveller who passed the Grimsel, I threw myself 
on his neck, e:nbraced him, and offered him a bottle 
of wine.” 

When they arrived at the spot where they had left 
their Hétel the previous summer, they were astonished 
to see no vestige of *t; but after a little search they 
found it entirely covered with snow. They rebuilt 
the hut, so as to accommodate a larger number of 
persons; and made a kind of kitchen in front of the 
entrance, and a store-room under a_ neighbouring 
projecting block of stone ; while the guides built them- 
selves a separate hut at a short distance. - 

Among the exploits which marked the sojourn on 
the Glaciers was a descent to a great depth in a hole 
or fissure in the mass of ice. The hole was about 
eight feet in diameter, descended vertically to an un- 
known depth, and had water at the bottom. A frame- 
work was constructed over the pit, with a windlass 
and long rope. Toone end of the rope was attached 
a cross board, on which M. Agassiz sat; while a strap, 

assing round his body, fastened him to the rope. 

hus seated, with a marmot’s-skin cap on his head, 
and a goat-skin on his shoulders, Agassiz was gently 
lowered, time being allowed to him to examine the 
state of the ice forming the sides of the hole. When 
he had got down to a depth of about eighty feet, he 
suddenly found his feet dipping into water: he shouted 
out; but, through some mistdke, those above went on 
lowering, instead of raising him. Feeling then 
seriously alarmed, he uttered what was at once un- 
derstood to be a cry of distress, and he was forth- 
with hauled up—in some trepidation at various sources 
of danger which had not at first occurred to him. 
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(The Triumph of Neptune.) 


THE LORD MAYOR'S SHOW. 
{Continued from p. 446.} 


Pacgants of a similar character to those described 
in our last Number were produced at every mayor- 
alty, being invented and the verses written occasion- 
ally by authors of considerable celebrity in their 
time, but their incongruities have been amusingly 
satirized by Shirley, in his ‘ Contention for Honour 
and Riches,’ 1633, by Clod, a countryman, who ex- 
claims, “ [am plain Clod; [ care not a bean-stalk fon 
the best what lack you* on you all—no, not the next 
day after Simon and Jude, when you go a-feasting to 

estminster, with your galley-foists and your pot- 
guns, to the very terror of the paper whales; when 
you land in shoals, and make the understanders in 
Cheapside wonder to see ships swim upon men’s 
shoulders; when the fencers flourish and make the 
King’s liege people fall down and worship the devil 
and St. Dunstan; when your whifflers are hanged in 
chains, and Hercules’ club spits fire about the pageants, 
though the r children catch cold, that show like 
painted cloth, and are only kept alive with sugar- 
plums; with whom, when the word is given, you march 
to Guildhall, with every man his spoon in his pocket, 
where you look upon the giants and feed like Saracens, 
’ till you have no stomach to Paul's in the afternoon. [ 
have seen your processions and heard your lions and 
camels make speeches, instead of grace before and 
after dinner. I have heard songs, too, or something 
like ‘em; but the porters have had the burden, who 
were kept sober at the City charge two days before, to 
keep time and tune with their feet; for, brag what 
you of your charge, all your pomp lies upon their 


From 1639 to 1655 no pageants were exhibited; the 
unhappy civil wars of England broke out, and the city 
e one of the strongholds of Puritanism. Isaac 
Pennington, who was mayor in 1643, rendered himself 
eminently conspicuous by “ the godly thorough refor- 


* A-cant term for shopkeepers, from their cry before their 





mation” he practised in the city. At his orders Cheap- 
side Cross was demolished, and St. Paul’s desecrated : 
a wit of the day sticking a bill to this effect upon the 
door :— 
“ This house is to be let, 
It is both wide and fair; 
If you would know the price of it, 
Pray ask of Mr. Mayor.”* 


During the mayoralty of Sir John Dethick, in 1655, 
the first restoration of pageantry took place; for on 
the day of his inauguration he exhibited the usual 
realization of the arms of the Mercers’ Company, of 
which he was a member—the crowned Virgin, who 
rode in the procession with much state and solemnity. 
The number of pageants yearly exhibited continued 
gradually to increase until 1660, the year of the Re- 
storation of Charles II., when the Royal Oak was ex- 
hibited as the principal feature of the day’s display, 
and gave title to Tatham’s descriptive pamphlet ; after 
which period they gradually increased the splendour 
and importance of the Shows, which contained many 
allusions to the blessings of the Restoration and the 
virtues of Charles II., in contradistinction to the days 
of Oliver. Thus, in the Pageant for 1661, Justice in- 
veighs against— 

“ The horrid and abominable crimes 

Of the late dissolute licentious times” — 
and in proportion as Charles increased in open liber- 
tinism and unmasked tyranny, just in the same degree 
do the City laureates ascend in the scale of praise, until, 
in 1682, at a time when the breach between Charles 
and the citizens was daily widening, the chaser of the 
city was suspended, and the pliant creatures of his 
own party only allowed office as mayor, the walls 
of Guildhall echoed to a song in which his majesty was 
described as a person— 
“ In whom all the graces are jointly combined, 
Whom God as a pattern has set to mankind.” 


* After the Restoration, Penhington was tried with twenty- 
eight others as regicides, was convicted of high treason, and died 
during his confinement in the Tower of London. 
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From 1664 to 1671, the great fire* and the plague 
also, hindered the ordinary exhibition of pageantry, 
which generally consisted of two or three pageants on 
the water, one of which was generally Neptune and 
Amphithrite, the Thames and attendants, or the Story 
of the Voyage for the Golden Fleece, which pageants 
were brought to land, and swelled the procession to 
Guildhall. There is a curious series of wood-cuts, by 
Jeghers of Antwerp, representing the pageants there 
exhibited on great state occasions by the various 
guilds, and which may have given our citizens a few 
ideas for their own: one of them is precisely similar 
to the Triumph of Neptune, as exhibited in London, 
bearing the same name, and agreeing in all points with 
the description published by the City poets ; it is given 
at the head of our paper, and is curious inasmuch as it 
exhibits the mode adopted for hiding the machinery 
and movers of the pageant, and for obviating as much 
as possible the absurdity of water triumphs swimming 
through the streets, by covering the lower portion 
down to the ground with cloths painted to represent 
water, and fishes swimming therein, having two win- 
dows in front for the men withinside to direct its mo- 
tions amid the crowd. 

It would be impossible in the space we have at dis- 
posal to give but a mere mention of all the various 
pageants exhibited until their final discontinuance in 
1702. Many displayed considerable invention and 
mechanical ingenuity, which involved great expendi- 
ture ; thus the Pageant for 1617 cost more than 800/., 
but they continued to diminish in cost; in 1685, 473/. 
was the outlay. Each company generally contributed 
its trade pageant on the mayoralty of a member ; thus 
tne Goldsmiths exhibited a laboratory with their 
patron, Saint Dunstan, who gratified the mob by 
seizing the Devil by the nose with his tongs the 
moment he answered the Saint’s challenge to appear 
at his peril. The Drapers gave the Shepherds and 
Shepherdesses with their lambs, carolling in praise of 
country life, and dancing beneath the greenwood; 
while the Grocers generally exhibited a King of the 
Moors, an island of Spices, and mounted Blacks, who 
liberally distributed foreign fruit from panniers at 
their side to the crowding spectators. In the Pageant 
for 1672, two great giants, each fifteen feet high, were 
“drawn by horses in two several chariots, moving, 
talking, and taking tobacco as they rode along.” 

The pageant produced for Sir William Hooker, of 
the Grocers’ ne oe in the year 1673, was concocted 
by Thomas Jordan, the most facetious of City poets, 
who. had formerly been an actor at the Red Bull 
Theatre. But perhaps as quaint and curious imagin- 
ings were exhibited on the mayoralty of Sir Francis 
Chaplin, of the Cloth-workers’ Company, in 1677, as in 
any of their Shows. They were also invented by 
Thomas Jordan, who produced on this occasion a 
“Chariot of Fame,” a “‘ Mount of Parnassus,” with 
Apollo and the Muses, attired as shepherds and shep- 
herdesses in honour of the Company, and “ the Temple 
of Fame,” within which stood that venerable character, 
attended by six persons, representing a Minute, an 
Hour, a Day, a Week, a Month, and a Year; thus 
habited, viz. :— 

« A Minute, a small person in a skie-coloured robe, 

ainted all over with minute-glasses of gold, a fair 
air, and on it a coronet, the points tipped with 
bubbles; bearing a banner of the Virgin.t 

“ Next to her sitteth an Hour, a person of larger 


* This calamity was the excuse for omitting the usual reli- 
gious observances of the day. Jordan, in his Pageant for 1672, 
tells us that the mayor was now always conducted home from 
the hall “ without that troublesome night-ceremony which hath 
been formerly, when St. Paul’s church was standing.’’ 

+ The arms of the Mercers’ Company 
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dimensions, in a sand-coloured robe, painted with 
clocks, watches, and bells; a golden mantle, a brown 
hair, a coronet of dyals, with a large sun-dyal in front, 
over her brow; in one hand a golden bell, in the other 
a banner of the golden ram.* 

“A Day, ina robe of aurora-colour; on it a skie- 
coloured mantle, fringed with gold and silver, a long 
curled black hair, with a coronet of one half silver the 
other black (intimating Day and Night); in one hand 
a shield azure, charged with a golden cock, and in the 
other a banner of the Cities. 

“ Next unto her sitteth a virgin, for the personating 
of a Week, in a robe of seven metals and colours, viz. 
or, argent, gules, azure, sable, vert, and purpure; a 
silver mantle, a dark brown hair, on which is a golden 
coronet of seven points, on the tops of which are seven 
round plates of silver, bearing these seven characters, 
written in black, viz.: ©) ¢ 3 2% 2 U, which signifie 
the eR and the dayes; in one hand she beareth a 
clock, in the other a banner of the companies. 

“ Next to her sitteth a lady of a larger size, repre- 
senting a Month (of May), in a green prunello silk 
robe, embroidered with various flowers, and on it a 
silver mantle fringed with gold, a bright flaxen hair, a 
chaplet of May-flowers, a cornucopia in one hand, and 
a banner of the king's in the other. 

“ Contiguously (next to her) —— a very lovely 
lady representing a Year, in a close-bodied silk gar- 
ment down to the waist, and from the waist downward 
to her knees hang round about her twelve labels or 
panes, with the distinct inscriptions of every month; 
wearing a belt or circle cross her, containing the twelve 
signs of the zodiack ; a dark brown hair, and on it a 
globular cap (not much unlike a turban), with several 
compassing lines, as on a globe ; in one hand she bear- 
eth a target, argent, charged with a serpent vert, in a 
circular figure, with the tip of his tail in his mouth; in 
the other a banner of my lord mayor’s.” 

The dissension that sprung up between Charles II. 
and the citizens, towards the close of his reign, acted 
prejudicially to the annual civic displays. In 1681 
Sir John Moore was elected in opposition to the citi- 
zens, being greatly favoured by the court party. But 
pageantry again revived during the reign of William 
III., though the spirit of the old shows had departed, 
and the inventive genius of the City laureates had fled 
with it. 

The last City poet was Elkanah Settle; he had been 
preceded han e, Munday, Dekker, Middleton, Web- 
ster, and Heywood, the dramatists ; John Taylor, the 
Water-Poet, Tatham, Jordan, and Taubman. The last 
public exhibition by a regular City poet was in 1702, 
on occasion of the mayoralty of Sir Samuel Dashwood, 
of the Vintners’ Company, and it was perhaps as costly 
asany. The patron saint of the Company (St. Martin) 
appeared, and divided his cloak among the beggars, 
according to the antient legend; an Indian galleon 
rowed by Bacchanals, and containing Bacchus himself, 
was also exhibited; together with the chariot of 
Ariadne; the Temple of St. Martin, a scene at a 
tavern entertainment, and an “Arbour of Delight,’ 
where Silenus, Bacchus, and Satyrs were carousing. 
Settle also prepared an entertainment for 1703, which 
was set aside by the death of Prince George of Den- 
mark, the husband of Queen Anne, who died on 
the 28th of October, the day before its intended 
exhibition. 

This last attempt at resuscitating the glories of the 
ancient mayors being so unfortunately frustrated, and 
the taste for such displays not counterbalancing that 
for economy, no effort was made to revive the annual 
pageantry, and the display seems to have-sunk to the 
level at which it has remained for more than a cén- 

* The crest of the Company of Clothworkers. 
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tury; the barges by water, or a single impersonatioa 
or two on land, being all that were exhibited. 

Hogarth, in his concluding plate of the ‘ Industry 
and Idleness’ series, has given us a vivid picture of 
the Lord Mayor’s Day in the city, about the middle of 
the last epbtary, which has been roe at the head of 
this paper. Frederick, Prince of Wales, and his prin- 
cess, are depicted seated beneath a canopy at the 
corner of Paternoster Row, to view the procession, 
Other spectators are accommodated on raised and in- 
closed seats beneath, the members of the various com- 

ies having raised stands along Cheapside, that of 
the Mercers appearing in the foreground, while every 
window and house-top is filled with gazers, the streets 
being guarded by the redoubtable City militia, so 
humorously satirized by the painter, and one of whom, 
anxious to honour the mayor, discharges his gun as he 
turns his head aside, and shuts his eyes for fear of the 
consequences. The mayor’s cuach, with its mob of 
footmen, the City companies, the men in armour, and 
the banners, present as perfect a picture as could be 
wished of this “ red-letter day” in the City. 

In 1761, when King George III. and his queen, in 
accordance with the usual custom, dined with the 
mayor on the first Lord Mayor’s Day of their reign, a 
revival of the ancient pageants was suggested and 
partly carried out. Among theCity companies, the 
Armourers, the Braziers, the Skinners, and Fishmon- 
gers particularly distinguished themselves ; the former 
exhibited an archer in a car and a man in armour; the 
Skinners were distinguished by seven of their company 
being dressed in fur, “having their skins painted in 
the form of Indian princes; while the Fishmongers 
exhibited a statue of St. Peter, their patron saint, finely 
gilt ; a dolphin, two mermaids, and two sea-horses. 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote, in 1711, was the last lord 
mayor who rode in his mayoralty procession on horse- 
back, since which time the civic sovereign has always 
appeared in a coach, attended by his chaplains, and 
the sword and mace bearers, the former carrying the 
pearl sword presented to the city by Queen Elizabeth 
upon opening the Royal Exchange; the latter sup- 
porting the great gold mace, given by Charles I. to 
the corporation, The present coach, which is the 
most imposing feature of the modern show, was bui!t 
in 1757, at a cost of 1065/ 3s. Cipriani was the artist 
who decorated its panels with a series of paintings, 
typical of the Virtues, &c., which may not unaptly be 
considered as the last relics of the ancient pageants 
that gave their living representatives on each Lord 
Mayor's Day, to dole forth good advice to the chief 
magistrate of London. 

Men in armour are the anticipated “sights” of our 
modern civic displays. The armour is generally bor- 
rowed from the Tower or from the theatres. The 
number of these “armed knights” varies at different 
times: in 1822 three of them were exhibited, with 
their attendant squires bearing their sword and shield, 
accompanied by banner-bearers and heralds. In 1825 
five were exhibited, one in copper armour, one in 
brass scale armour, a third in brass chain mail, the 
other two being armed in steel and brass. In 1837 the 
far more attractive novelty was something like a re- 
vival of the ancient pageantry, in two colussal figures, 
representing Gog and Magog, the giants of Guildhall ; 
each walked along by means of a man withinside, who 
ever and anon turned their faces; and as the figures 
were fourteen feet high, their features were on a level 
with the first-floor windows. They were extremel 
well contrived, and appeares to call forth more ps 
miration than fell to the share of the other personages 
of the procession. 

The armed knights and their attendants continued 
to be the staple ornament of the shows until 1841, 
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when Alderman Pirie exhibited that very ancient 
feature of a Lord’ Mayor's Show—a ship, fully rigged 
and manned, which sailed ha Cheapside as “in days 0” 
lang syne.” It was a node! of an East Indiantan of 
large size, the yards filled with boys from the naval 
schools, and it was placed in a car drawn by six horses ; 
and the attention it attracted would seem to warrant 
the introduction of some feature in the dull common- 
mere arrangements of the procession, as usually ex- 
ivited ; and which, considered as tle public inaugura- 
tion of the chief magistrate of the first city of the 
world, is certainly capable of much improvement. 





LOCOMOTION OF ANIMALS.—No. IV, 


Ir has been seen in Article III. that the erect position 
is natural to man, and dependent on the figure and 
structure of his framework, and, when mechanically 
considered, not the effect of education. The human 
body is supported during progression on one or both 
legs, and the conditions of its locomotion differ from 
those of almost all other animals. We may observe 
that when locomotion takes place, the centre of gravit 

of the body must be lowered from the position in which 
it is found when standing perfectly erect ; and for this 
purpose the legs are furnished with three joints, the 
first of which connects them to the trunk, the second is 
the hinge-joint of the knee, and the third is the ankle- 
joint, the structure of which partakes of the hinge-like 
action of the knee, but has. also a small extent of 
lateral motion. It is owing to the power of flexion 
and extension of the legs that it is possible to carry the 
centre of gravity of the body almost in a perfectly hori- 
zontal line and with a uniform velocity. The length 
of the legs in man, if measured from the hip-joint to 
the ground when standing erect, is found in most per- 
sons to be greater than the length of the rest of the 
body above that point. Of the three joints of the leg, 
the first, or hip-joint, allows it only to move forwards ;* 
the second, or knee-joint, allows it only to move back- 
wards; and the third, or ankle-joint, either backwards 
or forwards. In Fig. 1 we observe the greatest length 
the leg can assume by the complete extension of all 
its joints, this length being the distance between a, the 
head of the thigh-bone, and ¢, the convex surface of 
the ankic-joint. In Fig. 2 we have the least length of 





d 

Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
the leg, produced by the simultaneous flexion of all 
the joints, but this bending of the leg is evidently 
stich greater than is necessary in the act of quickest 
walking, during which the bending of the leg is as 
represented in Fig. 3; so that the range of motion in 
the several joints of the legs is greater than is neces- 


* This is not strictly, though very nearly, true, the range 
backwards being only x, " 


Fig. 3. 
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sary for the common purposes of walking, but is essen- 
tial to some other attitudes. It will be observed 
that the length of the thigh-bone is nearly equal to 
that of the leg from the knee to the ankle, and in con- 
sequence of the opposite directions in which the limbs 
move upon the joints, we are enabled to perform the 
following curious function:—If the heel be raised 
from the ground about 41°, so that the body rests on 
the ball of the foot only, the centre of gravity may be 
made to descend in a vertical line by bending all the 
joints of the legs simultaneously (Fig. 4): a reference 


x 











Fig. 4. 


to the figure will show how this is accomplished. The 
entire range of the knee-joint being, in round num- 
bers, 144°, the least angle that can be formed between 
the leg and thigh is 36°; and since the distance from 
the hip-joint to the knee when bent is equal to the dis- 
tance from the knee to the ankle, the hip-joint a will 
always be found in the vertical line xy, and when the 
knee-joint is fully bent, 7. e. when the leg and thigh are 
inclined at an angle of 36°, each of the angles at the 
base of the equilateral triangle abc will be 72°; now 
the utmost forward range of the leg upon the ankle is 
only 31°, therefore the heel must be raised 41° in order 
to throw the leg sufficiently forward to make the angle 
between itself-and 2 y, the vertical line, 72°, by which 
means the point a will have descended to the lowest 
possible position in that line. This is a property 
peculiar to the structure of the human frame, In the 
act of standing both legs concur to the support of the 
trunk, and for this purpose alone there is a consider- 
able expenditure of force employed to keep the centre 
of gravily of the body above the ground ; and we all 
know that in standing for a considerable length of 
time great weariness is experienced ; and although 
the force exerted in standing is less than in walking 
and running, it is nevertheless estimated to be equal 
the height of the centre of gravity multiplied by the 
weight of the body—at Jeast this is the estimate made 
by Poisson, in lis ‘ Trait¢é de Méchanique,” Paris, 1833, 
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section 688. Hence we see the great increase of labour 
that corpulent persons undergo, compared with that of 
persons of slighter dimensions; for not only is the 
weight greater in the former, but the centre of gravity 
is placed higher from the ground, so that the product 
of an increased weight with a greater height is very 
perceptibly felt whilst standing. and more so whilst 
walking, as we shall hereafter sce. We have stated 
that the centre of gravity of the body in walking is 
borne along with a uniform velocity; but this is not 
strictly true, for at the end of each step the motion of 
the centre is slightly accelerated, and retarded at the 
commencement of the step ; but as these changes occur 
in every step precisely in the same way, the result ma 
be considered to be a uniform motion. The term un- 
JSorm motion must be understood to mean that the body 
moves through equal spaces in equal units of time; 
and by velocity we understand the rate of a body’s 
motion, which is measured by the space through which 
the body does or would, if left to itself, move uniformly 
in a given time. 

Walking.—In walking, as well as in running, we 
may divide the body into two portions: first, the por- 
tion which constitutes the burden to be borne, consist- 
ing of the trunk, head, neck, and arms; and, secondly, 
that which supports the burden, and propels it along, 
consisting of the legs. In walking, the trunk, with its 
appendages, is carried forward on the heads of the 
thigh-bones, like a rod poised lengthwise on the tip of 
the finger; and we know that if the finger be moved 
onwards when the rod is poised vertically, it will fall 
backwards, and that it must be inclined forwards to 
preserve its position on the finger, indeed its inclina- 
tion must be very nicely adjusted to prevent it falling 
as the finger moves forwards, and this inclination must 
be greater as the movement of the finger is increased ; 
and if the wind moves in an opposite direction, a still 
greater inclination of the rod becomes necessary, and 
those who-have made the experiment must be aware 
of the difficulty, unless after much practice, to keep 
the rod thus balanced from falling. Now the human 
body is balanced on each leg alternately, in a manner 
precisely similar to and subject to the same conditions 
of equilibrium as the rod ; the trunk must therefore be 
inclined forwards during progression, and its inclina- 
tion must be greater or less, according to the velocity 
of the movement and the resistance of the air. It is 
for this reason that we see persons inclining their 
bodies very much forward in walking against a strong 
wind, and almost erect when walking in the same di- 
rection as the wind, Bearing, then, these principles in 
mind, we can easily understand why it 1s that every 
movement of the arms, head, neck, and trunk, and 
every position of the legs, requires a simultaneous 
movement of all the rest of the body to keep the whole 
poised on the.heads of the thigh-bones during walking. 

The measures of the inclinations of the trunk due to 
different velocities have been taken by Messrs. W. and 
E. Weber, and are quoted in Dr. Todd’s ‘ Cyclopedia 
of Anatomy and Physiology,’ part 23, article * Motion,’ 
page 460, where the conditions necessary to keep the 
trunk poised on the legs will be found investigated 
more at Jarge. The arms, being at'ached to the upper 
part of the trunk, and considerably above the axis of 
motion, or line through the hip-joints, end being more- 
over free to move in almost every difection, except in 
that which would tear them from the body, contribute 
a great deal towards keeping the trunk in a state of 
equilibrium on the legs, and thus dispense with that 
large amount of muscular force which would otherwise 
be required for that purpose: hence in walking we 
observe the arms in constant motion, oscillating back- 
wards and forwards at every step, and we find, on more 
closely inspecting the order in which they move, with 
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respect to the legs, that whilst the right leg swings for- 
ward, the trunk is turned round horizontally on the 
head of the left thigh-bone; which tends to advance 
the right shoulder before the left; but this is counter- 
acted we the right arm, which swings backwards, and 
by the left, which at the same time swings forwards, 
and the combined effect of these two motions is to neu- 
tralize the twisting of the upper part of the trunk on 
the legs during each step. A corresponding effect 
takes place when the left leg swings forwards; so that 
a £ walker can move without any sensible twisting 
of the body, which is, however, generally apparent in 
the female sex, arising from the greater distance be- 
tween the heads of the two thigh-bones in them than in 
males. The swinging of the arms then is attended 
with considerable advantage; for not only do they 
lessen the amount of muscular exertion, but give a 
greater freedom to the attitudes assumed by the trunk 
in walking and a more easy style of movement, and a 
graceful gait results from their well-regulated oscilla- 
tion. When the arms, however, are made to describe 
very large curves externally to the vertical plane in 
which they swing naturally, a trick which youths are 
prone to, under the erroneous idea of thereby adding 
to the manliness of their appearance, the effect is in 
reality extreme awkwardness, for the shoulders are 
thrown. alternately forwards, and much muscular 
strength is wasted, as may be verified by any one who 
tries to walk in this manner for a long time and ata 
rapid pace. 
n walking, the centre of gravity does not move in a 
rfectly horizontal line, but it is raised and depressed 
uring each step. Weber found, by an apparatus de- 
signed for that purpose, that in ordinary walking, when 
the length of the step taken was 2°39 feet, the mean ele- 
vation and depression was 1-1 inch, and this quantity 
of vertical motjon was very nearly the same whether 
the speed was increased or diminished. In walking 
on the ball of the foot the mean elevation and depres- 
sion of the trunk did not exceed 0°8 inch. 

We have already mentioned what quantity of force 
is necessary to be expended to support the body in 
standing ; but in walking, each leg has not only to sus- 
tain in its turn the whole of the superincumbent parts, 
with the additional weight of the swinging leg, but to 

ush the body forwards, and for these purposes the 
orce is very considerable. The resistance to the for- 
ward movement of the body arises from the friction of 
the joints, the friction of the sole of the foot upon 
the ground, and of the air, but the principal] resistance 
is that of the advanced leg when it reaches the ground. 

It has been always supposed, until a very recent 
period, by those whose business it is to study the 
structure and operation of the several organs of ani- 
mal bodies, that the swinging of the legs in walking 
and running depended on the action of the muscles. 
It has, however, been discovered by MM. W. and E. 
Weber that the leg swings after it has been raised from 
the ground by the force of gravity alone, and that it 
obeys the same laws as the pendulum of aclock. In 
fact they regard the supporting leg as the substitute 
for the weight.of a clock, and the swinging leg as the 
substitute for the pendulum, each leg exchanging its 
office successively. We have here, then, an illustration 
of the connection between the laws which govern the 
solar system and those which govern the locomotive 
actions of the organs of human beings. 

Now as the leg te according to the laws of the 
pendulum, and moves forwards without the active in- 
terposition of its muscles, we must see how much the 
economy of the power which is destined to enable us 
to move upon the earth hes been provided for in the 
formation of the human race; for were the muscles of 
the legs employed in this movement, their force would 
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soon be exhausted, and we should be able to move 
over a very limited space in a long time. 

It is well known that a short pendulum will vibrate 
much quicker than a long one, and that the time of 
one vibration of the pendulum of all clocks is regu- 
lated upon this principle ; but to be more precise, the 
times of the periodic oscillations of any two pendu- 
lums are respectively as the square roots of their 
length. By applying these principles to the swinging 
leg of a man in waiking, we can easily understand why 
persons with short legs take more rapid steps than 
persons with long legs, and why males and females 
rarely step together, unless the former accommodate 
the length of their step to the time of the latter. 





Overland Route to India,—Aden presents us with one of those 
phenomena which the giant ‘ steam’ is every day and every- 
where achieving. Barrer rocks and a few yards of sandy shore, 
once tenanted only by the sea-gull and the crab, are now covered 
by cheerful domiciles, and animated by a small but busy and 
contented population, who live by unloading the fuel-ships, 
storing and protecting the coal, and embarking it upon the 
steamers. Upon the shore of a little bay, formed by a small 
belt of rocks, stands a spacious and commodious building of 
wood, wattle, ‘and dab, covered within and without by white- 
wash, and duly matted and thatched, which serves the purpose 
of an hotel. Some enterprising Parsees from Bombay started 
and maintained this establishment, where the steam-boat tra- 
veller will find an excellent and (all things considered) not ex- 
pensive table and cellar, clean beds, white linen, and excellent 
attendance, Fire-wood and sweet water, being brought from a 
considerable distance, must necessarily be dear; but they do 
not constitute special items in the bill, unless you indulge in a 
fresh bath, when four shillings, or two rupees, are payable. 
Donkeys and their attendant vagabond owners are available by 
scores; and it is usual to hire one for a ride to the Arab town of 
Aden, four miles from the anchorage, and inspect the scene of 
many a bloody strife before our troops established their present 
footing on the soil of the Ishmaelite. A six days’ trip from 
Aden, with the delightful concomitants fine weather and plea- 
sant breezes, carried us to Suez. . . . . Thanks to the exertions 
of the British agents and associations, who make it their business 
to promote the intercourse with India, there is little diiference 
now between travelling seventy miles over a post-road in Eng- 
land and going over the same space of ground on the Isthmus of 
Suez. Forty vans, each drawn by four good horses, and driven 
by an Egyptian Jehu, carrying from four to six inside and none 
out, transport the living contents of two crowded steamers across 
the arid and desolate plain which divides Cairo from the Red 
Sea. Some of the vans have arched roofs, like those of common 
waggons, waterproof, and painted green. They are all light, but 
very strong, and capable of bearing, without damage, the violent 
collisions with lumps of stone and rock to which they are ex- 
posed in some parts of the road. The passengers sit, omnibus- 
fashion, at the sides of the vehicles, entering at the back, an 
arrangement that is unavoidable from the height of the wheels (a 
single pair), which reach half-way up the body of the van. The 
seats are carpeted, and the whole thing is roomy and commo- 
dious. At the end of every ten or twelve miles, horses are 
changed at a sort of road-side stable inn, erected for the purpose, 
at two or three of which the traveller will get a capital dinner, 
or breakfast, or luncheon, of eggs, mutton-chops, roast pigeons, 
stewed fowls, potatoes, bread, and good bottled ale, with tea or 
coffee, if he prefer them. Midway, and again at the halting 
place twenty miles from Cairo, there are divans or sofas al 
round the chief apartment, and bed-rooms for ladies and married 
people. At one of these it is as well to sleep for a few hours, for 
sixteen hours’ continued travelling in the vans will be found de 
trop by people unaccustomed to great fatigue. After the desert 
—the scenery of which may be described as a dreary flat, only 
diversified by sand-hills, stones, rat-holes, camel skeletons, and 
two trees—the view of Cairo, the ‘ City of the Tombs,’ is ex- 
tremely pleasing. The Nile meandering through fields of corn 
or rich pasture-land ; the white sails of the boats gliding on the 
river's bosom ; the foliage of the gardens in the suburbs of the 
town; the mosques and minarets, the palaces, and the distant, 
though apparently proximate, pyramids,—form a picture grateful 
to the eye and agreeable from historical association.--Asiatic 
Journal for October. 





